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FIG. I. DIANA, FRENCH (PARIS) TAPESTRY, XVII CENTURY 



CLOSING OF THE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION 

I HE Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition 
will remain as it is until the end of Sep- 
tember. After that date certain of the 
objects exhibited must be withdrawn to 
conform to the agreement with the lenders, 
but it is hoped that the majority will 
remain substantially as they are until the 
end of October, when the exhibition will 
definitely close. The three articles to be 
found on pages 202-215 complete the de- 
scription of the various sections of this 
exhibition to which the summer issues 
of the Bulletin have been largely de- 
voted. 



RECENT ACCESSIONS OF 
DECORATIVE ARTS 

Part I: Near Eastern Art and Euro- 
pean Textiles 

THIS article is written to give a brief 
account of the principal accessions added 
through purchase or gift to the collections 
in the Department of Decorative Arts dur- 
ing the first six months of this year. For 
the most part, the objects were acquired 
by purchase abroad. Ordinarily these new 
acquisitions would have been exhibited in 
the Room of Recent Accessions before dis- 
tribution in the galleries, but the use of this 
room for an exhibition of memorabilia in 
connection with the Fiftieth Anniversary 
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of the Museum made a prolonged post- 
ponement necessary if the new accessions 
were first to be exhibited in this way. On 
the whole, it seemed better to place the 
objects on exhibition at once, and depend 
upon this and a second article, which will 
appear in the October Bulletin, to call 
attention to the recent accessions in the 
Department. 

Commencing with the Near Eastern 
material, we may first notice a group of 




FIG. 2. BUDDHA 
INDIAN, IX-XII CENTURY 

Indian sculptures, exhibited in E 13b and c. 
The earliest of these additions to our col- 
lection of Indian sculpture, which has been 
materially strengthened within the last 
few years, is an unusually large example in 
talcose schist of the Graeco-Buddhist or 
Gandharan school, which flourished in the 
first three centuries of our era. This 
stone relief, which measures 30! inches in 
height (exclusive of the modern base and 
slab upon which it is mounted), represents 
the Bodhisattva Maitreya (fig. 3) holding 
in his hand a water vase, which is his 
familiar attribute. The piece is said to 
have come from Afghanistan (Kaboul 
region), and dates about the second cen- 
tury A. D. An analogous piece from Swat 



is in the Louvre, and another statue of this 
type is in the Museum of Peshawar. 
These Graeco-Buddhist sculptures, of 
which the principal types are well repre- 
sented in our collection, were produced by 
Graeco- Roman craftsmen or their Indian 
imitators working under the patronage of 
the Indo-Scythian kings, who supported 
Buddhism as a state religion. Artistically, 
these sculptures of hybrid style are rarely 
of much interest; their chief importance 
lies in their relation to the development of 
Buddhistic iconography. This recent ac- 
quisition, however, has a certain freedom 
and vigorous quality of execution which 
make it more sympathetic than the aver- 
age productions of the school. It is of 
further interest through its size and prov- 
enance. 

Of greater value artistically are two 
sculptures in black carboniferous shale, 
coming from the celebrated Buddhist mon- 
astery at Nalanda in Magadha (South 
Bihar) in the dominion of the Pala kings, 
who flourished from about 775 to 1193. 
Our sculptures were made during the reign 
of the Pala dynasty. A more precise dat- 
ing is hazardous, but perhaps, in view of 
the fine quality of these reliefs, it is not 
improbable that they date as early as the 
ninth century. In one, 24! inches high, 
Buddha is represented seated on the lotus 
throne, with his hands in the gesture of 
teaching (fig. 2). The other, 22| inches 
high, represents Buddha seated on his 
throne, with his right hand touching the 
earth in the gesture of omniscience. 
Standing on his right is the Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara; on his left, another Bod- 
hisattva, perhaps Maitreya; kneeling in 
front of the throne are two small figures, 
possibly donors. Somewhat later in date, 
perhaps twelfth century, is a small torso 
in stone of an Indian deity. To the early 
mediaeval period may be assigned a votive 
stupa of stone carved with Buddhist im- 
ages, the gift of Paul Mallon. A par- 
ticularly fine example of wood carving 
in the later mediaeval period, probably 
seventeenth century in date, is a small 
figure in high relief which originally formed 
part of the decoration of the processional 
car of some Hindu deity. It is interesting 
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to compare this carving with the earlier 
mediaeval sculptures, and to note how 
long and how faithfully artistic tradition 
persisted in India. 

Of the six pieces (shown in Gallery E 14) 
added by purchase to the collection of Near 
Eastern ceramics, five are of first-rate 
importance either in rarity or in artistic 
merit; the remaining piece is a bowl, 
considerably restored but otherwise a fine 
example of twelfth-century Rhages lustre 
ware. The earliest piece is a small bowl, 
6f inches in diameter, of glazed earthen- 
ware, creamy-gray in color, with a touch 
of green upon the rim, decorated with a 
well-composed design, incised in the slip, 
of a bird with spreading plumage. This 
bowl will be published in M. Pezard's 
forthcoming book on primitive Persian 
pottery. Pending publication, the opin- 
ion is advanced that the bowl may be 
dated about the seventh century. It is 
an exceptionally beautiful example of the 
early Persian pottery antedating the more 
accomplished development of the art in 
the period from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth century, and is said to have been 
found at Rhages. 

Whether the technique of metallic lustre 
originated in Mesopotamia or in Egypt 
is still a question in dispute. Perhaps, 
on the whole, the evidence favors Mesopo- 
tamia. A few pieces of lustred ware of 
Mesopotamian origin may be assigned with 
reasonable certainty to a date as early as 
the ninth century. The lustre technique 
was practised in Egypt in the middle of 
the eleventh century, as we learn from 
the oft-quoted account of the Persian 
traveler, Nassari Khosrau. Lustred pot- 
tery found at Fostat (old Cairo) has been 
assigned in date to the tenth or eleventh 
century; a few pieces may possibly be 
earlier still. Among the recent purchases 
is a small vase, 4§ inches in height, found 
at Fostat. Most of the pottery finds from 
this site consist of broken fragments. 
The few complete pieces which have been 
discovered, are counted among the greatest 
ceramic rarities. Our vase, except for a 
slight chipping around the rim, is intact. 
It is made of coarse reddish earth coated 
with a white slip, transparently glazed, 



and decorated with a design in metallic 
lustre, varying in color from gold to iron- 
red and ruby. The decoration, drawn with 
a hasty brush, consists of four sets of con- 
centric circles with an upper band of con- 
centric half-circles. This primitive design 
and the accidental quality of the lustre 
suggest the possibility that our vase may 
be assigned tentatively to a date perhaps as 
early as the ninth century. A gift from 




FIG. 3. MAITREYA 
INDIAN, ABOUT II CENTURY 

Dikran G. Kelekian adds to our collection 
another intact Fostat piece, a small dish, 
2\ inches in diameter, decorated with an 
inscription which has been read "Hammed 
Maker." The piece is lustred with a bril- 
liant greenish gold, and dates probably 
from the twelfth century 

Another important class of early lustred 
ware is known as Samarra ware. With 
this lustred pottery we are still but little 
acquainted owing to the scarcity of the 
pieces. Examples have been found at 
Samarra on the Tigris, and other sites in 
Mesopotamia, and even in Egypt. One 
of the finest pieces, a plate now in the 
Louvre, comes from Behnesa, Upper 
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Egypt. Migeon and other scholars claim 
for this ware a Perso-Mesopotamian origin, 
and date it from the twelfth to the four- 
teenth century. An even earlier date for 
some of the pieces is not improbable. A 
lustred bowl or deep dish of this Samarra 
type, 9f inches in diameter, with the char- 
acteristic leaf design in various shades of 
lustre from gold to brown — similar to that 
in the Louvre, but said to have been found 
at Rhages — has recently been acquired by 
the Museum, and will be published in M. 




FIG. 4. BOWL, RAKKA 
XI-XII CENTURY 

Pezard's book to which we have previously 
referred. 

One more piece, a purchase, remains to 
be mentioned. This is a bowl measuring 
1 of inches in diameter, decorated in black 
on a blue-green ground with a spirited and 
most unusual design of enlaced serpents 
and stylized flowers (fig. 4). It is a super- 
lative example of a class of glazed earthen- 
ware attributed to Rakka (Mesopotamia), 
where pottery of high quality was pro- 
duced from the ninth through the twelfth 
century. Our piece may be dated about 
the eleventh to twelfth century. 

The Museum collection of textiles has 
been regrettably weak in eighteenth-cen- 
tury woven fabrics. To remedy this de- 
fect, over four hundred examples, mostly 
French, Italian, and Spanish of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, have been 



purchased. Although some pieces are of 
large dimensions, the greater number are 
suitable in size for mounting on the stand- 
ard frames kept in the Study Room of 
Textiles, with the exception of those shown 
in the changing exhibitions in the Textile 
Gallery. To describe these fabrics is im- 
possible at this time, but the students and 
designers who use the Study Room will 
undoubtedly find in them much of interest. 
A printed cotton hanging made in India 
in the seventeenth century (exhibited in 
Gallery E 13) is a welcome gift from Mrs. 
Albert Blum. In commemoration of the 
Museum's fiftieth anniversary the Needle 
and Bobbin Club gave a beautiful flounce 
of Flemish bobbin lace of the eighteenth 
century. An important purchase is a 
lace flounce worn by Cardinal de la Fare 
at the coronation of Charles X in 1824. 

An unusual purchase consists of five 
tnises-en-carte, colored designs on squared 
paper made for the textile weavers of Lyons 
in the eighteenth century. It is interest- 
ing to note that blue is used to indicate 
silver, and different shades of red to indi- 
cate gold. Four of these rnises-en-carte 
are of the Louis XV period; they appear 
from writing on the back to have been 
made for the firm of Galli-Gallien at Lyons. 
The remaining cartoon consisted originally 
of four parts, of which only three are pre- 
served. This graceful design, showing a 
quiver filled with flowers and tied with 
fluttering ribbons, may be assigned to the 
master textile designer of the eighteenth 
century, Philippe de Lasalle. 

Several eighteenth-century embroideries, 
including complete dress fronts as well as 
smaller pieces, are among the new acces- 
sions. Of exceptional interest are the em- 
broidered orphreys ornamenting a chasuble 
of red velvet with a cut design brocaded 
with gold. The velvet, which shows an 
unmistakable Oriental influence in its de- 
sign, is very probably Spanish, dating from 
the close of the fourteenth century. The 
embroideries also appear to be Spanish, 
perhaps Catalonian, and date from the end 
of the fourteenth or the early years of the 
fifteenth century. Although they have 
suffered considerable damage, enough re- 
mains to show the extraordinary fineness 
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of the embroidery and the beauty of the 
designs. 

Among the most important of the recent 
accessions must be counted an English 
petit-point embroidery of the Elizabethan 
period (second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury). The needlework is in beautiful 
condition, but the silk ground has been 
cut and some parts are missing. When 
purchased, the embroidery consisted of two 
large pieces. One, measuring 3 feet 1 inch 
by 5 feet 5 inches, is intact; it is ornamented 



French tapestries of the Gothic period 
and of the eighteenth century are widely 
known and appreciated, but the high 
quality of the French weaves in the six- 
teenth and the first half of the seventeenth 
century is not so generally recognized. 
In our Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition 
we have been privileged to exhibit, through 
the courtesy of Harry Payne Whitney, 
two remarkable sixteenth-century tapes- 
tries of the Fontainebleau atelier made for 
the Chateau d'Anet. There is also shown 




FIG. 5. DETAIL OF ENGLISH EMBROIDERY 



with four rows of interlaced compartments 
containing embroidered motives. The 
other is made up of two long strips cut in 
halves. One band, 10 inches wide by 17 
feet 9 inches long, is ornamented with a 
single row of compartments forming a 
complete design. The other, 21 inches 
wide by 14 feet 3 inches long, has a double 
interlaced row of similar designs. The em- 
broidery consists of large floral, fruit, and 
vegetable motives with numerous smaller 
designs of butterflies, grubs, etc., applied 
to a ground of violet satin, upon which a 
strap-work design forming compartments 
is outlined in gold. A detail is shown in 
fig. 5. The embroidery was formerly in 
the possession of an old English family in 
Herefordshire. It is difficult to say with 
certainty for what purpose this embroidery 
was made, but it probably formed part of 
a bed-hanging. 



in the same gallery, J 1 1, one of our recent 
purchases, a large tapestry (1 1 feet 4 inches 
by 18 feet 1 inch) of Diana and her Nymphs 
(fig. 1), which was woven in Paris in the 
first third of the seventeenth century. In 
1 60 1 Henri IV called to Paris a group of 
Flemish weavers headed by the Comans 
and Francois van der Planken or, as he was 
called in France, Francois de la Planche. 
The new ateliers were installed in the fau- 
bourg Saint-Marcel. A number of im- 
portant sets of tapestries were woven at 
this manufactory, which was composed of 
ten or twelve ateliers. Among the pro- 
ductions was a set of Diana after designs 
by Toussaint Dubreuil. On the death of 
Francois de la Planche in 1627, his son 
Raphael separated from the Comans and 
installed two ateliers in the faubourg Saint- 
Germain. In 1604, Maurice Dubout es- 
tablished an atelier in the great gallery of 
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the Louvre. Pierre la Fevre also com- 
menced work in the Louvre in 1640. The 
foundation of the Gobelins by Louis XIV 
in 1662 brought to a close the flourishing 
activity of these minor ateliers of Paris. 

The tapestry just acquired formed part 
of the set of Diana after the cartoons of 
Dubreuil. The border design is different, 
however, from that of the set in the Garde- 
Meuble, Paris, and of a set now in a deal- 
er's possession. A third set is in Vienna. 
Harmonious in color, skilful in composi- 
tion, our new accession makes a stately 
effect. The fineness of the weaving is en- 
hanced by occasional passages woven with 
gold. These Paris tapestries of the first 
half of the seventeenth century are so 
rarely available that the Museum may be 
congratulated upon the acquisition of this 
beautiful hanging. 

Long exhibited at the Museum as a loan, 
a characteristic Flemish tapestry of the 
seventeenth century, representing Moses 
Striking the Rock, has been presented by 
the Family of Frederick W. Rhinelander, 
through Thomas M. Rhinelander. This 
large, decorative hanging is exhibited in 
one of the armor galleries. 

J. B. 



FRENCH, ENGLISH, AND AMER- 
ICAN PAINTINGS 

IHIS article and those in the July 
and August Bulletins provide a brief 
account of every picture in the truly re- 
markable collection of paintings so gen- 
erously lent for the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Exhibition and still on view in the galle- 
ries. The two superb landscapes by Pous- 
sin 1 appear in none of the catalogues of his 
work. They are companion pieces; in 
each is shown an episode from the story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. In the first the 
death of Eurydice takes place in a serene 
and noble landscape with lofty trees to 
right and left. Orpheus, sitting on the 
bank of a pool in the foreground, has been 
singing and accompanying himself on the 
lyre, his listeners two nymphs and two 

Companion works, in oil, both H. 47^ in.; 
W. 71 in. Lent anonymously. Gallery 20. 



young men. The scream of Eurydice 
breaks into his song and one of the young 
men rises to his feet and calls out as he 
points toward her. The serpent has bitten 
her heel as she kneels on the grass and she 
lets fall the basket in which she has been 
gathering flowers; her two companions 
hold up their hands in horror. At the 
left of the picture, by a spring half-hid- 
den in the bushes, a water nymph is also 
startled by her cry. The river Peneus flows 
through the landscape; men are bath- 
ing in it and on its banks are trees in au- 
tumn foliage which in one place screen 
the lower stories of a palace, with smoke 
curling from its roof. A mountain is be- 
yond and at its base toward the left the 
towers of a little town are silhouetted 
against the sky. It is evening and the set- 
ting sun darts rays through the clouds. 
The painting follows closely a beautiful 
drawing in the Museum at Chantilly (No. 
197), and a picture in the Louvre (painted 
in 1659 f° r Lebrun) has the same subject 
amplified. 

"When the lord had mourned her to the 
full in the upper world, " says Ovid, "that 
he might try the shades as well, he dared to 
go down to the Stygian world through the 
gates of Taenarus." This is the text for 
the second painting. It shows a fitting 
country for the entrance to the realm of 
Hades. In a mountain of bare rock, jagged 
and forbidding, at the center of the picture 
one can make out a dim cavern. Or- 
pheus has not yet seen it or, if he has, is 
unaware that it is the place he seeks. He 
asks his way of a bearded shepherd who 
sits on a knoll beside the path, his crook 
and Pan's pipes by him. The shepherd 
points over the valleys where his sheep are 
grazing toward the cavern. The figures 
are in the middle of the foreground; a little 
to the left of them and at the extreme right 
of the composition are clumps of trees, 
their discordant shapes as well as the angry 
blue of the sky accounting in good part for 
the baleful expression that the work con- 
veys in contrast to the tranquil beauty of 
the Thessalian landscape of the first pic- 
ture. Both are excellent examples of this 
greatest of French painters, and show the 
clarity of his thought and the order and 
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